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THE FIRST MAGAZINE WEST OF THE ALLE- 
GHANIES. 

The first literary magazine published 
west of the Alleghany mountains ap- 
peared in Lexington, Kentucky. The title 
was The Western Review and Miscella- 
neous Magazine : a Publication Devoted to 
Literature and Science. It ran from 
August, 1819, to July, 1821, inclusive, 
making four volumes of 384 pages each. 
The editor and publisher was Mr. Wil- 
liam Gibbs Hunt. A perfect copy of this 
rare periodical lies before me as I write. 

The Western Review was a carefully 
edited, unpretending, dignified publica- 
tion, though in some respects crude and 
provincial. Its scientific, historical and 
archaeological features have a permanent 



value. The geology, topography and 
natural history of the Ohio valley re- 
ceived much attention in its pages. A 
series of articles, entitled ** Indian An- 
tiquities," contributed to it by John D. 
Clifford, elicited much cotemporary com- 
ment, and scientific men still regard the 
series with interest. Mr. Clifford was 
a member of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences, and also of the 
Antiquarian Society of Massachusetts. 
He was a citizen of Lexington, where he 
died May 8, 1820. 

Caleb Atwater, the author of a * His- 
tory of Ohio,' wrote some letters to The 
Western Review from his home in Circle- 
ville, Ohio. Professor C. S. Rafinesque of 
Transylvania university contributed nu- 
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merous articles on the botany, zoology and 
meteorology of the west. He furnished 
several on the Ohio river and its fishes. 

But perhaps the most important, and 
certainly the most readable part of the con- 
tents of the magazine, is the series of au- 
thentic narratives headed " Heroic and San- 
guinary Conflicts with the Indians." In the 
opening number of his periodical the editor 
solicits, " from persons in every part of 
the western country who may be able to 
furnish them, authentic and well attested 
narratives of this kind, mentioning names 
and dates, and detailing all the valuable 
facts with the utmost minuteness and 
precision." In a foot-note he says further: 
** Gentlemen who are not in the habit of 
writing for the public, and who are not 
even accustomed to composition of any 
sort, are still solicited to communicate, 
in the plainest manner, the facts within 
their knowledge." The solicitation ap- 
pears to have called forth a good many 
responses, for almost every number of 
the magazine contains one or more ''thrill- 
ing narratives," chiefly relating to the 
early settlement of Kentucky. 

Appearing, as it did, so soon after the 
close of the War of 1812-15, The West- 
ern Review contained much concerning 
the political and military characters and 
questions of the time. The first article 
in the first number of the work is a 
lengthy review of Reed and Eaton's 
^Life of Jackson;' and the same num- 
ber contains a biographical sketch of 
Major Zachary Taylor, then a rising hero, 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

Consonant with the spirit of the day, 
the periodical published occasional " for- 
ensic " efforts, orations, eulogies and so 



forth, for the encouragement of eloquence. 
An elaborate essay, by C. D., on "Amer- 
ican Eloquence," startles the reader by the 
conclusion that the ** time is at hand when 
American eloquence shall glow in the 
fervid fire of Demosthenes and roll 
in the copious magnificence of TuUy." 
We ought to be thankful that a prophecy 
so terrible was not fulfilled. 

The purely literary department of The 
Western Review was very prominent, and 
was evidently conducted with pride by 
Mr. Hunt and the " few friends of learn- 
ing " who wrote the leading articles. The 
title, " Review," was no misnomer, for the 
magazine devoted more than half its 
space to formal reviews of current books 
in general literature. Within the brief 
twenty-four months of its existence, it 
spread before its critical readers full 
synopses, with extracts and comments, of 
Scott's 'Tales of a Landlord/ 'Ivan- 
hoe,* 'The Monastery,' 'The' Abbot' 
and ' Kenil worth,' these five all coming 
out in two years. Among other new 
books reviewed were Southey's 'Life of 
Wolsey' and Irving's 'Sketch Book,' of 
which last the critic says : " This work is 
not so well known in the western country 
as from its literary merit and interesting 
character it ought to be." Alluding to 
the story of Rip Van Winkle, the reviewer 
betrays an amusing incapacity for humor 
by gravely objecting to the possibility of 
a man's sleeping for twenty years ! " We 
are only assured that it is an absolute 
fact," grumbles the literal commentator, 
" and are, of course, unable to conjecture 
how the story can be reconciled with 
reason or common sense." 

No fewer than three of Byron's poet- 
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ical productions are reviewed in this 
pioneer western magazine. These are 
" Mazeppa," the first part of " Don 
Juan" and the "Vision of Dante." The 
moral character of " Don Juan " is repre- 
hended, as a matter of course. I wonder 
how the " Hesperian bards " relished the 
remark that Byron "seems to have no fixed 
principles upon any subject, but is entirely 
a poet." 

The Western Review has but little to 
say on American poetry, for the plain rea- 
son that but little American poetry existed 
in 1819. There is indeed a long article 
on "The Poetical Works of John Trum- 
bull, LI* D.,*' closing with some stric- 
tures upon the "school of poetry, in 
which Trumbull, Dwight, Barlow, Hum- 
phreys and some others who were educated 
at Yale college formed themselves." 
The article concedes that these writers 
produced works that are " highly respect- 
able," and caps the climax of faint 
literary praise by assuring us that " they 
were men of high minds, pure morals and 
ardent patriotism." 

Halleck's "Fanny," published anony- 
mously in 1820, was reviewed and com- 
mended cautiously by the Lexington 
censors. The author was advised to em- 
ploy his muse upon subjects more worthy 
of her. 

Metrical composition was a copious 
element in Gibbs Hunt's periodical 
Every number displayed from four to six 
pages headed *' Poetry," for the most part 
original. There were enigmas, im- 
promptus, inscriptions, elegies, epigrams, 
songs, odes and "effusions," specifically so 
headed. There were album verses and lines 
mildly amatory " To Julia," " To Malvina," 



"To Sylvia," "To Julia" again, "To a 
Little Bird," "To a Rose-Bud," and, 
finally, "To Julia's Urn," which, being in- 
terpreted, happily means Julia's tomb- 
stone. The odes were most numerous. 
These and the elegies were written now '\n 
English and again in Latin. Several 
semi-erotic poems were written in French, 
and a few even in Italian — French and 
Italian of Lexington. For this versing in 
foreign tongue Transylvania university was 
doubtless responsible. The first com- 
mencement of that institution occurred 
July 12, 1820, with seven graduates 
steeped in classic literature. 

The last number of the last volume of 
The Western Review, July, 1821, con- 
tains a genuine poem, entitled the 
"Boat Horn," by Orlando. This was 
the first draft of Wm. Orlando Butler's 
melodious lyric, the "Boatman's Horn," 
afterwards made familiar to the public 
in Coggeshall's " Poetry of the West." 
Coggeshall says it was first published in 
1835, but he is mistaken. It came out, 
as I have said, in 182 1, when the author 
was twenty-eight years old. 

On the completion of the fourth and 
final volume of the " Review," the editor 
wrote : " If we have in any degree 
succeeded in creating or fostering a 
literary taste ; if we have, to any extent, 
drawn out the resources of the scholars 
of the western country ; if we have been 
instrumental in preserving for the future 
historian and for the admiration of 
posterity any of those interesting narra- 
tives, which cotemporaries only could 
furnish, of the difficulties and dangers 
and almost incredible deeds of heroism 
that distinguished, and ought to im- 
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mortalize, the early settlers in the west; 
if, in fine, we have successfully repelled 
a single unjust aspersion cast upon the 
American character, our exertions have 
not been in vain, and we have no cause 
to regret the existence, feeble and short- 
lived as it may have been, of The West- 
ern Review." 

THE CINCINNATI LITERARY GAZETTE. 

This is the age of Magazines, 
Even sceptic? must confess it; 

Where is the town of much renown 
That has not one to bless it? 
— Thomas Pierce in the Literary Gazette, 1824, 

Three months after the first number 
of Hunt's Monthly came out, Dr. Joseph 
Buchanan issued in Cincinnati the 
initial number of a weekly paper called 
the Literary Cadeiy the pioneer literary 
leaf of the Queen City. Before six 
months elapsed the Cadet was merged 
in the Western Spy, a newspaper dat- 
ing from 1799. In 182 1-2 lived and 
died the Olio, a semi-monthly literary 
venture, published and edited by John 
H. Wood and Samuel S. Brooks. 
Among the contributors to the Olio 
were Robert T. Lytle, Solomon S. Smith, 
Dennis M'Henry, John H. James, 
Lemuel Reynolds and Lewis Noble. 

It was in the days of the Olio that 
John P. Foote started a bookstore at 
No. 14 Lower Market street. The first 
booksellers in Cincinnati were Phillips 
& Spear, whose store, started in 1819, 
was eventually sold to Wilstach & 
Keys, corner of Main and Fourth 
streets. In 1829 William Hill Wood- 
ward, from Philadelphia, opened a 
bookstore on the corner of Fifth and 
Main streets, where he dealt out both 
literature and hot coffee.^ Foote and 



Wells began the Cincinnati Type 
foundry, a branch of E. White's New 
York establishment. Foote's bookstore 
was an appendage to the type foundry. 
It became a meeting place for men of 
literary inclinations. Mr. W. T. Cog- 
geshall recorded in the Genius of the 
West that " one evening in the latter 
part of the year 1823 John P. Foote, 
Peyton S. Symmes, Benjamin Drake, 
John H. James, D. Dashiel and one or 
two others assembled in the back room 
of the bookstore, when the propriety of 
a literary gazette was taken up for dis- 
cussion. There was no lack of confi- 
dent hopefulness in the opinions of the 
counselors, and the publication was re- 
solved upon." 

The Literary Gazette was issued weekly 
from the press of A. N. Deming, comer 
of Main and Columbia streets, opposite 
to the Western museum. The first num- 
ber appeared January i, 1824. Each 
number bore the motto : " Not to dis- 
play learning, but to excite a taste for it." 
Whether any very eager taste for learning 
was excited in its readers, there is no 
means of telling, but it is certain the 
editor failed in the essential of securing 
a sufficient list of paying subscribers. 
Mr. Foote laments in his Christmas val- 
edictory that his readers must part " with 
the year and the Gazette together and 
thus furnish one more instance of the 
futility of all hopes founded on the antic- 
ipated encouragement of those intellec- 
tual exertions which contribute to soften 
and adorn life among a people whose 
highest ambition would seem to be ex- 
hausted in acquiring the means of support" 
This long sentence, when chewed, will be 
found tinctured with the tempered bit- 
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terness of mild irony. After Mr. Foote 
abandoned it, the Gazette was revived, 
with Looker & Reynolds as printers, 
and was carried on for two-thirds of a 
second year, when a second death finally 
extinguished it. 

Among the contributors to the Gazette 
were John H. James, Charles Neave, 
Ethan A. Brown (afterwards governor of 
Ohio), David G. Burnet (president of 
Texas), Mrs. Julia Dumont, Mrs. Holley, 
wife of Dr. Holley, president of Tran- 
sylvania university, Miss W. Schenk of 
Franklin, J. G. Drake and Dr. John D. 
Godman. 

The prevailing character of the Liter- 
ary Gazette, readers of to-day would call 
heavy and dry. '' It is our aim in this 
paper to be useful rather than original," 
wrote the editor. Yet the severely use- 
ful features of the paper were relieved by 
much original matter designed to be 
sprightly and entertaining without lapsing 
into frivolity. The fun is invariably seri- 
ous and the serious writing never funny. 

The Gazette flourished in the palmy 
days of Transylvania university and the 
Cincinnati college, and the professors in 
these and other academical institutions 
contributed much useful information to 
its columns. Professor C. S. Rafinesque 
of Transylvania, who had written many 
articles of a scientific kind for Hunt's 
Review, wrote still more for the Gazette, 
furnishing a series of learned papers on 
the " Ancient History of North America," 
and another serieson "Systematic Botany.'' 
Professor John Locke, the respected head 
of Locke's Female academy, contributed 
several unreadably dry discussions on bot- 
any and on mechanics. Professor T. J. Mat- 



thews, father of Justice Stanley Matthews, 
projected a mathematical department, 
and there was printed from his pen a 
lecture on Symmes' Theory. In those 
days the usual place for lectures in Cin- 
cinnati was the Western museum. Mons. 
J. Dorfeuille, the proprietor, was himself 
a cyclopedia of popular knowledge, and 
he gave didactic addresses on languages, 
books, birds and I know not what besides. 
In the Gazette for November 7, 1824, it 
is advertised that ''This evening Mr. 
Dorfeuille will lecture (for the second 
time and by particular request) on * The 
Pleasures and Uses Arising from the Study 
of Natural History and the Fine Arts,' 
and conclude with an address to the 
ladies." 

The Gazette gave a summary of gen- 
eral news and brief notices of books and 
writers, native and foreign. It sympa- 
thized with the "cause of the Greeks^' 
and with all struggles for popular liberty. 
The coming of La Fayette was heralded 
in its pages with paeans of praise. 

Benjamin Drake contributed to the 
Gazette a series of sketches under the gen- 
eral caption, " From the Portfolio of a 
Young Backwoodsman." Several of 
these sketches were reprinted in the 
author's first volume, 'Tales of the 
Queen City.' The western verse-makers 
sent reams of rhyme to Mr. Foote, and 
he printed quires of it. The most pro- 
lific and also the cleverest of our local 
poets was Thomas Peirce, author of the 
"Muse of Hesperia" and "Horace in 
Cincinnati." Peirce was wonderfully 
versatile. In addition to his rollicking 
original pieces in many meters, he made 
creditable versions from the French and 
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Spanish. Some of his liveliest lyrics in 
the Gazette are subscribed "Charlie 
Ramble." 

The poet, Fitz-Greene Halleck, contrib- 
uted to Mr. Footers paper at least three 
poems — "Memory," "To Good Humor" 
and '*The Tempest," which are all to be 
found in the author's published works. 
Halleck, when a very young man, used to 
visit at the house of Footers father at 
Nut-plains farm, near Guilford, Connecti- 
cut, and here it was that his literary 
tendencies were encouraged. 

Mr. John P. Foote himself is de- 
scribed as bearing a striking personal re- 
semblance to John Quincy Adams. He 
was an active man of affairs, with a taste 
for literature. Long after the demise of 
the Gazette, he produced two valuable 
books, 'The Schools of Cincinnati and 
its Vicinity' and 'A Memoir of Samuel 
Edmund Foote.' 

flint's western monthly review. 

It is incorrectly stated in 'Allibone's 
Dictionary,' • Duyckinck's American Lit- 
erature * and similar works, that Timothy 
Flint began the publication of The West- 
ern Magazine and Review in 1834. The 
fact is that the first number of this pioneer 
literary journal was issued in May, 1827. 
The 'Geography and History of the 
Mississippi Valley ' appeared in the 
autumn of the same year in two large 
volumes from the press of £. & H. Flint. 
This useful work rapidly passed through 
numerous large editions. Many passages 
from * Flint's Recollections' are incorpor- 
ated in it. The peculiar criticism was 
made on this book that it was too 
interesting to be useful! — the reader 



searching for geographical or historical 
facts in its pages was carried away from 
his object by its absorbing narrative or 
brilliant description. 

The Western Review was published only 
three years, or until June, 1830. The 
editor was the principal contributor, 
though James Hall, £. D. Mansfield, 
Micah F. Flint and some others sent oc- 
casional articles. The magazine had the 
motto, ^^ Benedicire haud Maledicere.^^ 
The subjoined extracts from the "Editor's 
Address," in the first number, are not 
without piquancy and local color : 

" We are a scribbling and forth-putting 
people. Little as they have dreamed of the 
fact in the Atlantic country, we have our 
thousand orators and poets. We have 
not a solitary journal expressly constituted 
to be the echo of public literary opinion. 
The teeming mind wastes its sweetness on 
the desert air. . . . Now we are 
of the number who are so simple as to 
believe that amidst the freshness of our 
unspoiled nature, beneath the shade of 
the huge sycamores of the Miami, or cool- 
ing the forehead in the breeze of the 
beautiful Ohio, and under the canopy of 
our Italian sky, other circumstances being 
equal, a man might write as well as in the 
dark dens of a city. . . . Our 
literary creed is included in one word, 
simplicity. Our school is the contempla- 
tion of nature. . . . Reviewers 
who imagine that nothing good can be 
written beyond a circle of three and a half 
miles in diameter, of which circle they are 
the centre, may have, as must certainly be 
conceded to Boston reviewers, a good 
deal of mechanical cleverness in manufac- 
turing sentences and rounding periods." 
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The Review contained only original 
articles, not a few of which were long and 
dreary, on the "Philosophy of Education,' 
** Political Economy," " An American 
University," "The Trinitarian Contro- 
versy," " Temperance," and so on. One 
cannot help thinking, as he turns the 
leaves of this sixty years old exponent of 
western letters, that the good editor felt 
it incumbent on him to show more than 
usual gravity, dignity and learning. It 
seems as though he might have said to 
himself, as he trimmed his goose-quill: 
"We will demonstrate to those carping 
eastern critics that our Review is a Re- 
view indeed, solid and solemn enough for 
the most exacting scholar. We will prove 
to the world that the west is by no means 
frivolous, and that we ourself, though for 
relaxation we may dash ofif a novel now 
and then, are capable of much heavier 
things, and we do not forget we are a 
collegian and a clergyman.'' 

To natives of the Ohio valley, the 
Western Review contains much that is of 
loc^l and historical interest. Flint was 
loyal to his adopted region, and gave prom- 
inence to western topics. Every book 
or periodical published this side of the 
Alleghanies received attention in his 
monthly pages. All public addresses, 
orations, sermons and debates were duly 
announced and generously commented 
on. The great discussion between Rob- 
ert Owen and Alexander Campbell, which 
Flint attended, was made the subject of 
several editorial articles. 

The Review was a magazine of fifty-six 
octavo pages ; price three dollars a year. 
It was issued from the press of W. M. 



Farnsworth, Cincinnati, Ohio. Three 
volumes only were published. 

hall's western monthly magazine. 

The first number of the Illinois Maga- 
zine was issued in October, 1830, and the 
periodical, a monthly, was continued two 
years. This was the pioneer magazine of 
Illinois, and the editor, James Hall, wrote 
the most of it, doing a work in Shawner- 
town similar to that Gibbs Hunt did at 
Lexington, and Timothy Flint at Cincin- 
nati with their Reviews. The contents 
were largely historical, relating to the early 
settlement of the west. In a series of 
articles headed " Indian Relations," 
vnritten in a noble and magnanimous 
spirit, and filled with facts and persuasive 
arguments, Judge Hall arraigned the 
government and the people for injustice 
to the red race, anticipating the plea so 
strongly made in these latter days by Mrs. 
Helen Hunt Jackson in *Ramona.' 
The magazine gave much prominence to 
the subject of education, and kept pace 
with the progress of literature. Under 
the caption " March of Mind," the ed- 
itor stated that within the first three 
months of the year 1831 eighty-five thou- 
sand volumes, mainly school books, had 
been issued from the press of Cincinnati. 

Several original stories appeared in the 
Illinois Magazine and plenty of original 
verse. Salmon P. Chase, James H. Per- 
kins and Otway Curry were contributors. 
Mrs. Enna Peyer Dinneis, a once quite 
popular writer in the west, gained her 
reputation by poems published in the 
Illinois Magazine, under the signature 
" Moina." Hugh Peters, a young lawyer of 
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great literary promise and much admired 
by his cotemporaries, wrote his best pieces 
for Hairs publication. His poem, *' Con- 
necticut," enjoyed a school-reader im- 
mortality. 

Late in the year 1832 Judge Hall re- 
moved to Cincinnati, where he soon after 
began the publication of the Western 
Monthly Magazine, a continuation of 
the Illinois Monthly Magazine. The first 
number was issued in January, 1883. Its 
aims were liice those of its predecessor, 
though the scope was wider and the con- 
tributors were numerous. Introducing 
his periodical to the public, the editor 
wrote, "Although devoted chiefly to 
elegant literature, it has always been our 
wish and endeavor to render it useful, by 
making it the medium for disseminating 
valuable information and pure moral 
principles." Matters historical and sta- 
tistical received much attention. The 
editor furnished " Notes on Illinois; " Rev. 
J. M. Peck supplied pioneer reminiscences; 
John H. James of Urbana, Ohio, con- 
tributed many chapters of his valuable 
* History of Ohio,' and £. D. Mansfield 
wrote various articles on the material 
economies of the west. Scientific and 
literary topics were discussed somewhat 
ponderously, and a number of heavy 
essays, original and selected, appeared 
on "Phrenology," "British Statesmen," 
"American Literature." The editor, in a 
" message " to his readers in February, 1835, 
says : " To show that we have not been 
wanting in exertion to give variety to our 
pages and to cause the whole west, as far 
as practicable, to be represented in our 
pages, we will state the fact that the 
articles contained in the last volume were 



written by thirty-seven different individ- 
uals who are known to us, besides sev- 
eral who are anonymous. Of these, four 
reside in Kentucky, two in Indiana, four 
in Illinois, one in Missouri, one in Ten- 
nessee, two in Alabama, one in Michigan, 
one in Mississippi, one in Pennsylvania, 
one in New York, one in Massachusetts 
and the remainder in Ohio. Of these, 
six are ladies ; and it is due to them to 
say that some of the most vigorous and 
popular articles which have adorned our 
periodical have been the production of 
highly gifted females." Prominent among 
the thirty-seven contributors were Rev. 
James H. Perkins, Morgan Neville, Ben- 
jamin Drake, Otway Curry, W. D. Galla- 
gher and Joseph Reese Fry. Of the 
"gifted females," at least three made names 
for themselves. Miss Hannah F. Gould 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts, whose 
first volume, which appeared in 1832, 
was warmly praised by Judge Hall, con- 
tributed to the Western Monthly Mag- 
azine many of her most popular poems, 
including "The Winter King," "The 
Bed upon the Beach" and "The Pio- 
neers." It may be said that Hall brought 
this writer out. 

Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, who, with 
her husband, carried on a private school 
in Cincinnati, wrote many stories and 
poems for the magazine. Her name was 
very familiar to readers of fiction. Accord- 
ing to Allibone, ninety-three thousand vol- 
umes of her novels were sold within three 
years. She was a daughter of General John 
Whiting of the United States army, and 
was born at Lancaster, Massachusetts. 
Before she was thirteen she composed a 
novel and a tragedy in five acts. She was 
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married to Professor N. M. Hentz and 
lived at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, be- 
fore coming to Cincinnati. She removed 
from Ohio with her husband to Alabama, 
living first near Florence, and then at 
Tuscaloosa. Among her books are : 
•Aunt Patsy's Scrap Bag.' 'The Mob 
Cap,' 'Aunt Mercy,' *The Blind Girl,' 
•The Peddler/ 'Lowell's Folly' and 
•Ernest Lin wood' She wrote a tragedy, 
••De Lara, or the Moorish Bride," for 
which a gold medal and a prize of five hun- 
dred dollars was awarded her by a Phila- 
delphia theatrical manager. She also pro- 
duced a tragedy called "Constance of 
Werdenberg," and another, ** Lamora, or 
the Western Wild," which was written in 
Cincinnati and represented there on the 
stage, and afterwards printed in a news- 
paper. The scene of the play was laid 
on the banks of the Ohio, and the princi- 
pal character, Lamora, was a sentimental 
squaw most wretchedly in love. 

The third famous lady contributor to 
Hall's Magazine was Harriet Beecher. 
She was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
in 1812, and at the age of fifteen she be- 
came the assistant of her sister Catharine 
in a girls' school at Hartford. She re- 
moved to Cincinnati with her father's 
family, and not long afterwards, at the 
age of twenty-four, she was married to 
Professor Calvin Stowe, at Lane semi- 
nary. Mrs. Stowe's literary career really 
began in Cincinnati. £. D. Mansfield 
mentions in his 'Memories' that he 
heard her read her first public composi- 
tion at Miss Pierce's school, Litchfield, 
and that a few years afterwards he pub- 
lished her first printed story in the Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle, In April, 1834, she 



contributed to the Western Monthly Mag- 
azine a " New England Sketch," for which 
she received a prize of fifty dollars. She 
wrote the delightful study, *' Aunt Mary " 
for the same periodical. Her first volume, 
'The May Flower,' published in 1849, 
was dedicated to the " Semicolon Club," 
a Queen City literary society of which 
she was a member. 

Judge Hall supplied the magazine with 
many stories, poems, critical sketches and 
reviews. His ' Life of General Harrison ' 
was printed as a serial. Much of the 
material of his several volumes first ap- 
peared in the periodical A sharp and 
aggressive critic, he wrote humorous and 
sarcastic reviews of various contemporary 
writings and writers. He compared the 
works of Wilson and Audubon to the dis- 
paragement of the latter. He very wittily 
ridiculed Flint's ' Lectures on Natural 
History ' and Caleb At water's antiqua- 
rian discussions. Mann Butler's ' History 
of Kentucky ' was handled so severely by 
Hall as to call out a rejoinder in the form 
of a pamphlet. 

The most heated controversy in which 
he engaged was precipitated in 1835^ 
when, like a lone knight championing an 
unpopular cause, he boldly struck the 
sounding shield of the doughty crusader. 
Dr. Lyman Beecher. Beecher had made 
Lane seminary a militant post of offensive 
warfare against Catholicism and slavery. 
His little book, ' A Plea for the West,' was 
an argument against foreign migration, 
especially ihe migration of ignorant foreign- 
ers to the Mississippi valley. The pub. 
lication of it excited much feeling, and was 
thought to have unjustly inflamed public 
opinion against the Church of Rome. 
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Hall took up the gauntlet in behalf of 
the Catholics, believing them to be mis- 
represented and abused. He reviewed 
Beecher*s discourse at considerable 
length and with caustic severity, calling it 
a ' Plea for Lane Seminary and Against the 
Catholics.' In May, 1835, a long article 
appeared in the magazine, devoted to the 
" Catholic Question " in extenso. Other 
writers engaged in the controversy, especi- 
ally Eli Taylor, the editor of the journal— 
an anti-Catholic and anti-slavery news- 
paper — and the former publisher of Hall's 
Magazine. Many patrons withdrew their 
names from Hall's subscription list. Some 
accused the editor of disloyalty to his own 
sect ; some forsook him because he had 
condemned the " heresy of abolition," he 
favoring gradual emancipation instead of 
the Garrisonian method. 



Financial disputes with Eli Taylor 
caused a change to be made in the publi- 
cation of the magazine, which, in January, 
1835, was transferred to Flash, Ryder & 
Co. In June, having made engagements 
to enter other business, Judge Hall with- 
drew from the editorship of the magazine, 
which devolved on James Reese Fry. At 
the close of the year Hall sold out to 
James B. Marshall, who merged it in his 
Literary Journal and Review, at Louis- 
ville, in February, 1837. The joint sub- 
scription lists numbered only a thousand 
names. To these a new periodical, called 
the Monthly Magazine and Review, edited 
by William D. Gallagher, was sent for five 
months only, and the languishing publica- 
tion perished June, 1837. 

W. H. Venable. 



[To be eontinued,^ 



THE LOG BOOK, 
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THE CLEVELAND & PITTSBURGH RAILROAD. 

This day, March 6, 1838, the delegates 
from Ohio and Pennsylvania meet at 
Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a railroad from 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh, through War- 
ren, and from Pittsburgh to be extended 
through Harrisburgh to Philadelphia. 
This meeting is of the highest importance 
to Cleveland Should this road be built, 
and it is believed it will be, Cleveland will 



be, without doubt, one of the largest com- 
mercial cities on the western borders. 

Samuel Starkweather, C. M. Giddings, 
John Barr, William B. Loid and Frederick 
Whittlesey were the representatives from 
the city of Cleveland. 

cleveland — a prophecy. 

April 16, 1839. 

Navigation may now be said to be fairly 
open all through the lakes. The ice 
left the harbor of Cleveland March 20, 
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and at Buffalo April ii, at which latter 
time steamboats entered and cleared from 
both these ports. 

A lively scene was presented "under 
the hill." On the docks the sound of the 
calking-mallet and the " Heave-o-ho ! " of 
the jolly tars might be heard in their 
preparation for voyages to come; along 
the piers the public works are being 
prosecuted with vigor under General H. 
H. Dodge, superintendent of public 
works, and his active general manager^ 
Captain Levi Johnson; new warehouses 
are being built by Oliver H. Perry and 
Jesse Smith; business has a progressive 
appearance everywhere, warranting the 
prophecy that Cleveland is one day 
destined to be a great and prosperous 
city. Many have resolved to make this 
city their home for life. 

DR. E. A. THELLER — HIS REMARKABLE 
ESCAPE FROM THE FORTRESS OF QUE- 
BEC 

Early in the rebellion Dr. Theller 
earnestly and honestly espoused the 
Patriot cause in Canada. He was a man 
of unusual ability, and became famous 
for his activity, sympathy and suffering in 
that misguided cause. 

In the fall of 1837 he was taken pris- 
oner near Maiden, Upper Canada, sent to 
Toronto, tried by a British court-martial 
and condemned to be hanged. He was 
a bold and fearless man, and on hearing 
his sentence told the court that "You 
dare not hang me." Sure enough his 
execution was suspended until his case 
could be presented before her majesty, 
Victoria, queen of England. 

Meanwhile he was taken to Quebec 



with several other prisoners and confined 
in chains in that fortress without the 
privilege of speaking to a living soul. 

While so confined some good friend 
contrived to furnish him with a steel saw 
and other instruments, with which he 
succeeded in disengaging his chains and 
sawing off the bars of his window. 

On a dark night he and a young man 
named Dodge, from Ohio — a recent pris- 
oner in the same cell with him — made 
their escape from their cell to the outer 
wall; but they were discovered as soon as 
they appeared there. An alarm was 
given and the only alternative left them 
was to stand and be shot down or taken 
back to their cell, or make a leap of about 
thirty feet from the wall ! They were just 
the men to brave the latter alternative. 

Dr. Theller leaped first and broke his 
ankle; Dodge followed without material 
injury. They soon hobbled into the heart 
of the city, where they found a friend who 
hid them in an unused cellar under a stable 
floor. There they remained during six 
days under the watchful care of their de- 
voted friend. A reward of six thousand 
dollars was offered for their heads. This 
heavy reward tempted thousands to be on 
the lookout for them, but their staunch 
friend was not among thetn. The gates 
of the city were closed and no man was 
allowed to pass unsearched, and such was 
the vigilance of the authorities that even 
coffins of the dead were opened as funeral 
processions were passing through the 
gate! 

Finally, by stratagem, their escape was 
effected as follows : They were dressed 
up by their friend as French *' habitants " 
and pretended to be dirty ashmen. An 
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old horse and cart were provided for each 
and they started for the country. When 
they came to the gate they whipped up 
their old horses, talked to them in French 
and acted the ''habitant" so exactly 
that the guards at the gate were com- 
pletely deceived and let them pass. 

They soon each procured a British offi- 
cer's dress, took a lot of the handbills 
offering the big reward for their heads 
and started off in search of Theller and 
Dodge. 

The plan succeeded, and they soon 
crossed the line into the — 

" Land of the free and the home of the brave." 
And, like Columbus, in his great joy on 
landing, they fell down and kissed the 
earth. 

It was said that they were the first that 
ever escaped from that fortress, and are, 
probably, the last. 

COLONIZATION OF SLAVES IN LIBERIA. 

On the tenth of March, 1839, Rev. Mr. 
Pinny, recently governor of the colony of 
blacks in Liberia, Africa, visited Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announcing his object was to 
aid the people in forming a colonization 
society for the purpose of sending the 
Africans, both slaves and free of America, 
to the colony at Liberia, and to deliver a 
course of lectures before such a society 
and all interested in it 

Such a society was speedily organized 
with the following officers : Josiah Barber, 
president, with twenty-five vice-presidents 
selected from among the first men in the 
city ; F. Randall, secretary and treasurer, 
and Josiah Weston corresponding secre- 
tary. 

His lectures were largely attended and 



deeply interesting. In his first he spoke 
of the climate, situation, productions, 
health and the possibilities of colonizing 
the Negroes at Liberia. 

The subject was ably and eloquently 
handled, carrying conviction to the minds 
of his interested listeners. He had re- 
sided in that country about three years, 
found it beautiful, abounding in profuse 
vegetation, valuable gums, dye-woods, 
oranges, almonds, coffee, rice, besides 
many valuable minerals and large quan- 
tities of ivory. It is quite healthy, especially 
to the blacks. 

' In his second lecture he took into con- 
sideration the objections of the Abolition- 
ists to the colonization system. 

He argued the willingness on the part 
of most of the southern slave-holders to 
manumit and colonize their slaves, and 
the impracticability and pernicious effects 
of manumitting them, as urged by the 
Abolitionists, without separating them 
from the whites or colonizing them. 

His third lecture was delivered at the 
Baptist church before an immense audi- 
ence. He portrayed the influence and 
effect which a Christian colony would 
have on the heathen of Africa in Chris- 
tianizing and civilizing them; that the 
Negroes were originally adapted to a 
tropical climate. This was evident from 
the fact that the northern Saxons are 
white, the French dark, the Spanish 
darker, the Moors quite dark, and the 
Africans "as black as your hat;" that 
the Negro and the orange are as natural 
to Africa as the white man and the apple 
are to the United States. 

It is believed that the colonization of 
the Negroes at Liberia will be productive 
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of great benefit, not only to them but to 
the people of the United States. Inas- 
much as the United States planted the 
colony, they will naturally foster and pro- 
tect it ; open up a more or less exclusive 
trade, which will ultimately become a 
source of wealth to both peoples. 

It is not altogether visionary to say that 
such a colony may become rich and ex- 



tensive, spreading its civilizing influences 
over vast portions of Africa, developing 
the boundless resources hitherto unex- 
plored, and will become an element of 
attraction to the colored people of 
America, where they can find freedom, 
political equality and personal elevation. 

D. W. Cross. 



THE AMERICAN RAILROAb : ITS INCEPTION, EVOLUTION AND 

RESULTS. 

IV. 

FIRST RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Something of the spirit in which the 
capitalist, the inventor and the trav- 
eler were prepared to welcome the 
railroad on this side of the sea has 
been already shown, and it will now be 
in order to trace the gradual steps by 
which humble and timorous beginnings 
grew to mighty proportions and won- 
derful success. Standing as we do 
amid the daily miracles of steam, and 
failing to appreciate the wonders per- 
formed by the harnessed Hercules be- 
cause they are done day by day with 
such ease and certainty in our sight, 
it is difficult to realize that it is less 
than sixty years since the locomotive 
was pronounced a success, and only 
fifty since the first was in operation 
west of the Alleghany mountains. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
pioneer railroads of America were pro- 
jected and commenced after the same 
manner as those of England in respect 



to motive power, the horse and other 
forms of propulsion that preceded 
steam being looked to rather than the 
locomotive ; and it was only after the 
successful experiments in England had 
made a demonstration of what before 
had been doubt and speculation, that 
the iron horse was employed upon this 
side of the sea. 

The first railroad completed in the 
United States was the famous and oft- 
referred to " Quincy " road of Massa- 
chusetts, projected and built, we are 
told, largely for the patriotic purpose 
of conveying the granite blocks that 
were to go into the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, out of the quarries. Its length 
was only three miles, and it was com- 
pleted in the summer of 1827 ; and 
as it had a heavy downgrade from 
the quarries to the wharf on Neponset 
river, a single horse was capable of 
conveying immense loads. In 1827, 
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shortly after the little line had been put 
in operation, a committee of three 
gentlemen were appointed by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad company, for 
the purpose of investigating the Quincy 
and the Mauch-Chunk lines, in order 
that their experiences might be made 
serviceable to the more ambitious road 
further to the south. From their re- 
port* the following items of interest 
concerning the Quincy have been 
gleaned. " The Quincy railroad," say 
these gentlemen — Philip E. Thomas, 
Alexander Brown and Thomas Ellicott — 
" including all expenses except the 
amount paid for land, cost jf 11,250 per 
mile. It was constructed exclusively for 
the purpose of conveying stone from 
a quarry to navigable water. It is three 
miles long and consists of a single 
way with two tracks, five feet apart in 
the clear. The rails are of pine timber 
six inches wide and twelve inches deep. 
These rails, except where the road 
passes over a swamp upon wooden 
piles, are laid upon stone sleepers eight 
feet long and about twelve inches square, 
placed eight feet apart; the sleepers 
rest upon a stone foundation three feet 
deep, which effectually secures them 
from the operation of the frost. On 
the top of the wooden rails there is 
nailed oak scantling two inches thick 
and four inches wide, on which is fast- 
ened a bar of rolled iron five-sixteenths 
of an inch thick, and from two and a 
half to two and three-quarters of an 
inch wide. . . Two horses draw 
down the road forty tons, including the 
weight of tjie wagons, at the rate of 

* ' Niles' Register/ No. 3a, June 23, 1827, p. 282. 



four and one-half miles an hour, and 
take up the empty wagons, weighing 
about six tons. . . There are sev- 
eral deep ravines crossed by this road, 
which are passed on wooden frames 
at a much less expense than it would 
have cost to fill them with earth.*' The 
committee add the encouraging state- 
ment that the road answered the fullest 
expectations of the proprietors, and 
had reduced the expense of transport- 
ing the granite blocks to about one- 
sixth of its former cost.f 

This new application of mechanical 
skill and advance toward a settlement 
of the transportation question was 
hailed as one more of the wonders of 
the wonderful age. In the Boston Trav- 
eler, published in June of this opening 
year, we find ample confirmation of 
this fact : ** This first work of the kind 
in the Union," it declares, " is now in 
full tide of successful operation, and is 
daily visited by many persons, both 
from the city and abroad. The road 
from Boston leading through Dorches- 
ter and Milton to Quincy passes 
directly across the railroad; and so 
great has been the number stopping to 
survey the enterprise, who sought for 
refreshments, that a citizen living near 
the point of intersection has been in- 
duced to convert his little dwelling into 
a house of entertainment. Four car- 

t" In 1 871 the old Granite railway ceased to exist, 
being purchased by the old Colony railroad, and 
the original track was replaced by a new one.*'~ 
' Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway/ p. 35. 
The author adds the information that the fullest 
descriptions of the Quincy railroad are given in 
Nathan Hall's ' Remarks on the Practicability of a 
Railroad from Boston to the Connecticut River.' 
Boston, 1827. 
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riages in a train, loaded with the weight 
of fifty tons, are drawn down by two 
horses, and with much more ease than 
they return empty. Immense quantities 
of stone are now conveyed to the land- 
ing on Neponset river, and must soon 
be increased, as several new carriages 
are nearly completed, and will be put 
on the road in a few days. It has been 
supposed by many that the Bunker 
Hill Monument association only was 
supplied from the quarries by this new 
means of conveyance ; but the blocks 
conveyed to Bunker Hill, though in 
abundant supplies, form but a small 
part of the weight transported on the 
railroad. Much of the stone, we are 
informed, is used in' Boston and trans- 
ported to other and distant places at a 
handsome profit to the company con- 
cerned. Several accidents have hap- 
pened, such as the loss of horses and 
injury of machinery, all of which may 
hereafter be prevented, as the persons 
engaged acquire experience in con- 
structing and managing the carriages." 
In the same year and at about the 
same time there was completed in the 
state of Pennsylvania the Mauch- 
Chunk railroad, above referred to, 
which was nine miles in length, and was 
constructed to convey coal from the 
Summit mines in Carbon countyjto a 
place of landing on the Lehigh river. 
The report of the Baltimore & Ohio 
committee, quoted already in the above, 
furnishes some of the earliest and most 
authentic data as to this Pennsylvanian 
pioneer, and random facts are here 
culled therefrom. The elevation of the 
mine above the river at the point of 



delivery was 936 feet, there being at 
the bank of the river an abrupt termina- 
tion of the mountain, upon which was 
constructed an inclined plane 700 yards 
long, with a declivity of 225 feet The 
whole of the nine miles of road, includ- 
ing the inclined plane, was constructed 
in two months and three days from the 
time of its commencement, at a cost, 
including the plane, of between twenty- 
five hundred and three thousand dol- 
lars per mile. "The road is princi- 
pally laid," to quote from the report, 
" upon the track heretofore used by the 
Mauch-Chunk company for the trans- 
portation of coal, on wagons of the 
common construction. The sleepers, 
which are of wood, are laid four feet 
apart upon a stone foundation; the 
rails, which are also of wood, are then 
placed upon these sleepers, and are 
fastened to them by wooden keys ; they 
are afterwards plated on the inner edges 
with rolled iron bars from two-eighths to 
three-eighths of an inch thick, and from 
one and one -fourth to one and three- 
fourths inches wide, and the space be- 
tween them is filled up with earth or 
gravel so high as to cover the sleepers 
and to form a horse-path, which com- 
pletes the whole labor." The report 
also explains that there are " many con- 
siderable curvatures in the road along 
the side of the mountain to suit the 
localities of the ground, and these sin- 
uosities are effected with the greatest 
facility by simply elevating the rail on 
the outer curve a little higher than the 
rail on the inner curve, which gives a 
ready direction to the wagons in their 
passage, without any other result than 
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lessening their velocity, which is re- 
tarded at these points by the increased 
lateral friction of the wheels." 

The manner of operating this line, 
by a happy admixture of the force of 
gravity with horse or mule-power, is 
thus described : The loaded wagons 
each carry one and one-half tons of 
coal, and descend in brigades of six, 
eight or ten, connected together by iron 
chains, each brigade being attended by 
two men. These wagons descend from 
the summit level to the top of the 
inclined plane at the river, a distance 
of eight miles, in thirty minutes, exclu- 
sive of a few minutes consumed in 
greasing the wheels on the route. 
On' arriving at the inclined plane, 
the loaded wagons are let down, one 
at a time, by a rope, worked upon a 
horizontal shaft, which is regulated by 
a powerful brake, and each loaded 
wagon, as it descends, draws up an 
empty one. In this manner they 
pass a loaded wagon down and 
an empty wagon up the inclined 
plane in forty-five seconds, which 
is at the rate of thirty-two miles an 
' hour. The empty wagons are returned 
to the coal mine by horses, each horse 
drawing from three to four of them up 
in three hours. 

A visitor to this primitive line in the 
year of its opening has left us his 
impressions and observations in a let- 
ter under date of "Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, May 24th:" "Yesterday, after 
breakfast," said he, "we started on the 
railroad at Mauch- Chunk, in a neat 
little car attached to the rear of a 
brigade of empty wagons, and were 



drawn up to the coal mines, a distance 
of nine miles, in two hours; three 
empty wagons are drawn up with great 
ease by one horse. After having ex- 
amined the coal mines there, we started 
back in one car joined to another, with 
a party of fourteen persons, and de- 
scended the plane, the whole distance 
in forty-five minutes. A part of the 
time our car traveled more than at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, and we 
came one entire mile in three minutes 
and fifteen seconds, which is at the 
rate of nineteen miles an hour. The 
reason of our traveling at such different 
speed on different parts of the route is 
because the road is not everywhere of 
the same declivity ; in some parts it is 
so nearly level that the car does not go 
more than at the rate of four or five 
miles an hour, and as it travels without 
horses, by its own gravity, its impetus 
is, of course, determined by the declivity 
of the plane. The loaded wagons be- 
ing heavier than we, traveled faster, 
and traveled the nine miles in thirty 
minutes. . .Nothing is more simple and 
easy than the turns-out upon the road 
and the manner of crossing other roads. 
A locomotive engine, I find, can travel 
on crooked roads, and will travel as 
well as on a straight line, except that 
the friction is greater and it will go 
slower.*' " I had no idea before I saw 
it," the writer confesses in a moment of 
generous enthusiasm, "that a railway 
was a thing of such easy construction. 
It is a fact that there is not more 
mechanical skill required to make one 
upon the plan of this than is necessary 
to construct a common post and fence 
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rail. I mean after the line is regulated 
and the route graded ; and the cost will 
be far less than we had expected.'' 

The next American railroad to which 
we come in passing onward from the 
Quincy and the Mauch-Chunk is the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal railroad, 
extending from the terminus of the 
canal at Honesdale to the mines of 
the company at Carbondale. This line, 
sixteen and a half miles in length, was 
completed in 1829. It also was a 
gravity line and overcame an elevation 
of eight hundred and fifty-eight feet. 

A " RAILROAD UNIVERSITY." 

The suggestion and beginning of the 
Baltimore & Ohio road has been 
already referred to as an illustrative 
incident ; and the enterprise comes now 
for more extended treatment in its 
proper place in the line of evolution 
and development. It was a great en- 
terprise, grandly planned and ably 
carried forward to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

The project had been carried through 
the various gradations of discussion 
and examination from the many sides 
which so great an enterprise presented, 
and finally the first actual steps toward 
an accomplishment were taken. A 
meeting was held on February 12, 1827, 
at the residence of George Brown, esq., 
in Baltimore, at which William Patter- 
son was chosen chairman and David 
Winchester secretary. The whole sub- 
ject was calmly discussed, and various 
documents proving, or attempting to 
prove, the superiority of railroads over 
canals and turnpikes were presented \ 



and the result was the appointment of 
a committee to enquire into the subject 
and make a report at a future meeting. 
The gentlemen constituting that com- 
mittee were as follows : Philip E. 
Thomas, Benjamin C. Howard, George 
Brown, Talbot Jones, Joseph W. Patter- 
son, Evan Thomas and J. V. L. Mc- 
Mahon. 

On the nineteenth of the same month 
a second meeting was held, when a 
report embracing some thirty-four 
closely printed pages was submitted 
by Mr. Thomas, chairman of the com- 
mittee. It was an able and convincing 
document, taken up largely with argu- 
ments as to the need of Baltimore of bet- 
ter connection with the great and growing 
west if she would hold her own in a com- 
mercial way, and with pleas for the su- 
periority of the railroad, that would be 
commonplace if repeated to-day, but 
were novel at that time. The argu- 
ments were so well endorsed by the 
gathering that a series of resolutions 
was promptly adopted, which declared : 
'' That immediate application be made 
to the legislature of Maryland for an act 
incorporating a joint stock company, 
to be styled the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
way company, and clothing such com- 
pany with all the powers necessary to 
the construction of a railroad, with 
two or more sets of rails, from the city 
of Baltimore to the Ohio river. That 
the capital stock of said company shall 
be five millions of dollars, but that the 
company be incorporated, and pro- 
vision shall be made by the said act 
for its organization, upon the subscrip- 
tioi( of 0Q$ million of dollars to said 
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Stocky and that the said company shall 
have power to increase the capital 
stock thereof, so far as may be 
necessary to effect the said objects. 
That it is expedient and proper in said 
act to permit subscriptions of stock to 
the same to be made by the United 
States, by states, corporations or indi- 
viduals, and to provide that as soon as 
the said act shall have been passed by 
the legislature of Maryland, subscrip- 
tion books shall be opened, subscrip- 
tions received, the company organized 
and the said road constructed, so far as 
it may lie within the limits of the state 
of Maryland ; and that the assent of 
the legislatures of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia to the said act shall be ob- 
tained as speedily as possible, but shall 
be made necessary only so far as in 
constructing the road it shall be found 
necessary to pass through their said re- 
spective states." 

A large committee of influential 
citizens was appointed to proceed to 
the legislature with an application for 
a charter, and so well was their work 
done that on April 24, 1827, the com- 
pany was organized and subscription 
books optned. Philip £. Thomas was 
elected president and George Brown 
treasurer. The state of Maryland be- 
came a subscriber to the amount of 
five hundred thousand dollars, which, 
with that taken by the city of Balti- 
more and by individuals, rendered the 
capital stock of the company four mill- 
ions of dollars.* 

•The Baltimore Atngrican, in April, had the 
pleasure of making the following announcement : 
The subscription books of the company were closed 



The progress of this work, great in- 
deed as it was by the side of the enter- 
prises of like character that had pre- 
ceded it on this side of the sea, was 
watched with the greatest interest in all 
sections of the country. Special words 
of encouragement are heard coming 
from the west, which is thus to be 
brought so much nearer a market and 
the seaboard. The Ohio Gazette of 
August publishes an extended corre- 
spondence between a committee of 
citizens of Chillicothe and vicinity 
and the directors of the Baltimore & 
Ohio company, in relation to an ex- 
tension of the line to the Ohio and 
beyond, and prefaces it by the declara- 
tion that, " viewing as we do the pro- 
jection of this splendid scheme of in- 
ternal improvement as being of the 
highest consequence to the people of 
the west as well as to the public-spir- 
ited and enterprising citizens of the 
city of Baltimore, we shall hail its ex- 
tension west of the Ohio river as con- 
on Saturday, the thirty-first ult., on which day 
alone were taken 13,380 shares, making, with those 
previously taken. 41.788 shares, inclusive of the 
live thousand allotted to and taken by the cor- 
poration of Baltimore. The amount of money, 
therefore, subscribed by this city alone is $4,- 
178,000, divided amongst twenty-two thousand 
names. It will be remembered that only fifteen 
thousand shares are allotted to individuals, so that 
each name will be entitled but to seven-tenths of a 
share, or seven shares for every ten names, which 
will be further reduced by the subscriptions in Fred- 
erick and Hagerstown, which are not yet ascertained, 
but are supposed to amount to two thousand shares. 
It is believed that of this subscription, which outruns 
so largely the fund contemplated to be raised, 
but a comparatively small part has been made with 
a view to speculation. There is, therefore, every 
reason to think that the stock is principally in the 
hands of persons who intend and are]able to bold it 
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stituting one of the most important and 
highly interesting epochs in the history 
of our state." " The fact would seem 
almost incredible, and yet it is never, 
theless true, that a single city, and that 
city but very little older than the in- 
dependence of our country, should, from 
the enterprise and resources of her own 
citizens, have projected a public work of 
the character and magnitude of the one 
under consideration, a work which is 
destined, at no very remote period, to 
effect one of the most astonishing rev- 
olutions in the whole commercial re- 
lations of this vast country which has 
ever occurred in it, and which will 
change the whole trade of the great 
valley of the Ohio and a large pro- 
portion of that of the mighty Mississippi 
itself, into this new channel of inter- 
communication — a work which, we will 
venture to say, for its cost, its splendor 
and its great public usefulness, would 
confer immortal and imperishable re- 
nown, as a National monument, upon 
a prince reigning over the oldest and 
most powerful empire in Christendom." 
The address of the Chillicothe com- 
mittee was couched in much the same 
strain ; while the directors in response 
declare that they are gratified to see 
the zeal displayed by their neighbors 
of Ohio, and add that, '^ when the work 
shall have been completed to the Ohio 
river, as originally contemplated, the 
company indulge in the gratifying hope 
that the superior advantages of this 
mode of intercommunication between 
distant inland countries will be so fully 
established as to authorize the exten- 



sion of the route far beyond its present 
proposed termination, and there can 
be no doubt, should this anticipation 
be realized, that the citizens of Balti- 
more will most readily cooperate with 
their western friends in continuing the 
road to the utmost point to which its 
usefulness can be carried." 

The first movement of a practical 
nature by the directors of the company 
was the securing of such information 
as was needed as to route, obstacles, 
etc., before ground should be broken. 
No delay was lost, and the aid of the 
engineers of the United States govern- 
ment was asked for and most freely 
furnished. In October, 1827, the first 
annual report of the directors was pre- 
sented, in which they declared that 
they had been ''actively engaged in 
collecting the necessary information, 
in order that they might secure a ju- 
dicious location of the road and be 
enabled to decide upon the most effi- 
cient and least expensive moving power 
to be employed upon it." " The gov- 
ernment of the United States, " they 
add, "justly appreciating the impor- 
tance of this enterprise, have extended 
to it a most liberal patronage. Several 
able and efficient members of the top- 
ographical corps have been detached 
to the service of the company. These 
officers have examined various routes 
from the city of Baltimore to the Valley 
of the Potomac, and along that ravine 
as far as Cumberland. They are now 
engaged in a general reconnaissance of 
the country between the Potomac and 
Ohio rivers, and are expected to re- 
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turn in a few weeks, prepared to lay 
before the board the result of their 
labors." 

A detailed report was submitted on 
April 5, 1828, and the route formally 
located. 

The work upon the road was com- 
menced in the summer of 1828, and 
upon July 4 "the comer-stone" was 
laid in the midst of an inaugural cele- 
bration the like of which the city of 
Baltimore had never witnessed, and 
which was to be compared only with 
the enthusiasm shown by New York 
in the celebration of the opening of 
her great canal. "Dignity and char- 
acter were imparted to the enterprise," 
says one account of that event,* " from 
the fact that the venerable Charles 
Carroll, in the ninetieth year of his age, 
and at that period the only survivor 
of the fifty-six immortal signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, laid the 
first stone which was to mark the event. 
The celebration was distinguished by 
an immense procession, comprising the 
various military, civil and benevolent 
associations of the city, with thou- 
sands and thousands of spectators and 
visitors from abroad." 

We turn, Jiowever, to the columns of 
the Baltimore American of July 7, 1828, 
for an adequate description of that 
great event : " The celebration of the 
Fourth of July and the ceremonies at- 
tending the commencement of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad brought to 
town a great concourse of strangers a 
day or two before the celebration. On 

♦•Rambles In the Path of the Steam-Horse/ 
by Ele Bowen, Pbiladdphia, 1855, p. 35. 



the afternoon and evening immediately 
preceding, all the roads to town were 
thronged with passengers, while in the 
city itself, the lively and incessant 
crowds in Baltimore street; the move- 
ments of various cars, banners and 
other decorations of the trades to their 
several points of destination ; the erec- 
tion of scaffolds and the removal of 
window-sashes gave so many notes of 
preparation for the ensuing f8te. Fort- 
unately, the morning of the Fourth rose 
not only bright but cool, to the great 
comfort of the immense throng of 
spectators that, from an early hour, 
filled every window in Baltimore street 
and the pavement below. Fifty thou- 
sand spectators must, at least, have been 
present." A grand procession of trades 
and associations made the usual parade, 
and at ten o'clock reached the spot on 
which the foundation stone was to be 
placed, in a field "two miles and a 
quarter from town, south of the Frede- 
rick turnpike road." After various 
speeches and ceremonies a deputation 
from the stone-cutters came forward, 
and the car containing the foundation 
stone was driven to the spot. " While 
the stone was preparing " — to continue 
the quotation — "Mr. Carroll, accom- 
panied by the grand marshal of the day 
and Mr. John B. Morris, and bearing in 
his hand the spade just presented, 
descended from the pavilion and ad- 
vanced to the spot selected for the 
reception of the foundation stone, in 
order to strike the spade into the 
ground. He walked with a firm step 
and used the instrument with a steady 
hand, verifying the prediction of our 
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correspondent in the song published on 

the morning of the Fourth : 

The hand that held the pea 
Never falters, but again 
Is employed with the spade to assist his fellow-men, 

"The stone was then dexterously re- 
moved from the wagon in which it had 
been conveyed to the ground, and 
placed in its bed.*' Appropriate cere- 
monies by the Masonic order then fol- 
lowed, and were concluded by pouring 
wine and oil and scattering corn upon 
it, with a correspondent invocation and 
response, followed by the grand Masonic 
honors. In the cavity of the stone 
there had been placed a glass cylinder, 
hermetically sealed, which, among other 
things, contained a scroll bearing so full 
and compact a history of the first steps 
and organization of the company, that 
it is here reproduced as a matter of 
historical interest : 

" This stone is deposited in commem- 
oration of the commencement of the 
Baltimore <&* Ohio railroad^ a work of 
deep and vital interest to the American 
people. Its accomplishment will confer 
the most important benefits upon this 
Nation, by facilitating its commerce^ dif- 
fusing and extending its social inter- 
course, and perpetuating the happy 
union of these confederated states, , . 
An act of incorporation by the state of 
Maryland was granted February 28, 
1827, and was confirmed by the state of 
Virginia, March 8, 1827. Stock was sub- 
scribed to provide funds for its execu- 
tion, April I, 1827. The first board of 
directors was elected April 23, 1827. 
The company was organized twenty- 
fourth April, 1827. An examination of 



the country was commenced under the 
direction of Lieutenant- Colonel Stephen 
H. Long and Captain William G. Mc- 
Neill, United States topographical 
engineers, and William Howard, United 
States civil engineer, assisted by Lieu- 
tenants Barney, Trimble and Dillahunty 
of the United States artillery and Mr. 
Harrison, July 2, 1827. The actual 
surveys to determine the route were 
begun by the same officers, with the 
additional assistance of Lieutenants 
Cook, Gwynn, Hazzard, Fessenden and 
Thompson and Mr. Guion, November 
29, 1827. The charter of the company 
was confirmed by the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, February 22, 1828. The state 
of Maryland became a stockholder in 
the company by subscribing for half a 
million dollars of its stock, March 6, 
1828, and the construction of the road 
was commenced July 4, 1828, under the 
management of the following named 
board of directors : 

Philip Evan Thomas, president, 

Charles Carroll, of Carroll ton, 

William Patterson, 

Robert Oliver, 

Alexander Brown, 

Isaac McKim, 

George Brown, treasurer, 

William Lorman, 

George Hoffman, 

John B. Morris, 

Talbot Jones, 

William Stewart, 

Solomon Etting, 

Patrick Macauley. 
"The engineers and assistant en- 
gineers in the service of the company 
are : Philip Evan Thomas, president ; 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Stephen Harryman 
Long, Jonathan Knight, board of engi- 
neers ; Captain William Gibbs McNeill, 
United States topographical engineer; 
Lieutenants: William Cook, Joshua 
Barney, Walter Gwynn, Isaac Trimble, 
Richard Edward Hazzard, John N. 
Dillahunty of the United States artil- 
lery. Caspar Willis Wever, superin- 
tendent of construction." 

Several days after this grand inaug- 
uration, the line from the place of de- 
posit of the corner-stone to Ellicott's 
Mills, a distance of fourteen miles, was 
placed under contract and the work com- 
menced. A part of this distance was 
ready for rails by the following October; 
and in a little over a year and a half from 
the organization of the company, an 
additional section was placed under 
contract, making the whole line at that 
date extend over twenty-three miles in 
length. The first division was com- 
pleted in June, 1830, and passengers 
and freight were daily transported be- 
tween Baltimore and Ellicott's Mills. 
The motive power, of which more anon, 
was supplied altogether by horse-power; 
and, we are told, for a long time '' the 
railroad was regarded as a great nov- 
elty, and the people of Baltimore, with 
their wives, sisters or friends, patronized 
it very extensively ; a ride to Ellicott's 
Mills by railroad was a daily or weekly 
amusement." The outfit of cars proved 
inadequate to the demand ; and al- 
though but one track had been finished, 
the receipts of the first four months 
showed an aggregate of over twenty 
thousand dollars. 



OTHER PIONEER LINES. 

Leaving the Baltimore & Ohio for 
the present, attention must be given to 
other pioneer lines that in north and 
south were being projected and built 
The Mohawk & Hudson railroad, ex- 
tending from Albany to Schenectady, 
was completed with a single track late 
in the year 1830, and on August 9, 
1 83 1, was opened for passenger traffic 
between those two points. In January, 
1828, the legislature of South Carolina 
granted a charter for the building of a 
railroad between Charleston and the 
Savannah river. This company com- 
pleted twelve miles by 1830, and the 
whole line, of nearly one hundred and 
thirty-six miles, was finished in 1833. 
Of other early projected roads, the 
Yeoman's Gazette, published in August, 
1828, had the following interesting 
points of information :* 

" The Quincy road has been a con- 
siderable time in operation, and far 
exceeds expectation. The Mauch- 
Chunk railroad has also been finished. 
These are the only ones yet finished. 
The Schuylkill West Branch railroad 
has been begun ; its length eight miles. 
In addition to these, projects have been 
on foot, and some advances made, 
toward making railroads from Boston 
to Providence, forty-two miles ; from 
Boston to the Hudson near Albany, 
one hundred and eighty-seven miles ; 
from Albany to Schenectady, sixteen 
miles. There are also the Camden 

♦ ' Niles* Register.' No. 54. August 23, i8a8, p. 
413. 
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& Amboy ; the Danville & Pottsville ; 
the Columbia & Philadelphia^ and the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads/' 

By this time — 1828 to 1830 — the era 
of the American railroad had set in, 
and suggestions and rumors as to the 
need of lines, or their early construc- 
tion, were heard in every direction. 

It is a matter of recorded fact, 
although very little known — for " back- 
woods " events were little heard of and 
less attended to by the newspapers of 
the Atlantic coast — that an effort was 
made as early as 1825, in northern 
central Ohio, to secure the benefits of 
this method of transportation, even 
before the Quincy road was opened or 
the first meeting of the Baltimore & 
Ohio projectors was held. This, the 
first movement for the building of a rail- 
road made west of the Alleghany mount- 
ains and by some considered the very 
first one in the United States, was 
made at Sandusky, Ohio, in 1825, 
immediately following the location of 
the two branches of the Ohio canal 
from the Ohio river to Cleveland and to 
Toledo. The citizens of Sandusky had 
confidently expected but one canal 
through the state would be built, for 
only one was needed or in the least de- 
manded by the business of the state, 
and would have been equal to all the 
business which was conveyed over both 
canals when completed. The report of 
Chief- Engineer Geddes had been in 
favor of the Sandusky or central route, 
and when, by the bargain under which 
two canals were forced upon the state, 
the central route was abandoned, the 



leading citizens of Sandusky at once 
convened a public meeting for the ob- 
ject and purpose of such action as 
might be thought best to create an in- 
terest in the building of a line of rail- 
road from Sandusky to Dayton. Hon- 
orable £. Cooke addressed the meeting, 
urging the feasibility of the enterprise. 
David Campbell, John N. Sloane, Abner 
Root, Moores Farwell, Dr. George 
Anderson, C. W. Marsh, Aaron C. 
Corbett, Hector Kilboume, David 
Caswell, James Foreman and others 
were present. Resolutions approving 
of the object and appointing a com- 
mittee to secure co5peration in the 
different counties from Sandusky to 
Dayton were adopted and the meeting 
adjourned. 

The paucity in numbers of the pop- 
ulation on the line of the proposed 
road and the fact that state aid could 
not be obtained by reasons of the im- 
mense sums expended by the state in 
the building of the two lines of canals — 
the cost of. which very much exceeded 
the estimates of the easily influenced 
engineer to whom had been intrusted 
the estimate of the cost — and the gen- 
eral poverty of the pioneer population 
along the proposed line of road, all com- 
bined to delay action, but on the 
twenty-sixth of July, 1828, they caused 
a notice to be published that an appli- 
cation would be made to the state legis- 
lature at the next session, for a charter 
for the purpose of constructing said 
railroad ; but one matter and another 
intervened, and no definite action was 
taken until 1832. The story of the 
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success that crowned this venture some 
years later will be related at its proper 
place. 

SUPPLANTING THE HORSE. 

Leaving for a time that portion of our 
subject which relates to the construction 
of lines, attention will be given to the 
steps by which the horse and gravity 
were supplanted upon this side of the sea 
by the marvelous power of steam, 
without which the railroad would have 
been little more than a well paved and 
guarded highway. 

The first locomotive ever run in this 
country was in 1839, upon the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal railroad. The 
chief engineer of that company, John 
B. Jervis, sent his assistant, Horatio 
Allen, to England, to be present at the 
contest of locomotive engines at Rain- 
hill in 1829 ; and so well satisfied was 
he with the results there obtained that 
he ordered three locomotives built for 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal road^ 
the first one of which arrived in New 
York and was tried upon that line in 
the fall of 1829. Its name was " Stour- 
bridge Lion," and to it belongs the honor 
of being the first locomotive that ever 
turned a wheel in America, It was a 
four wheeler, of the " grasshopper " 
pattern, and bore the picture of a large 
red lion painted on the head of the 
boiler. 

The engine arrived at New York in 
May, and was for a time on exhibition 
at the West Point foundry, at the foot 
of Beach street, and the trial was made 
on the eighth of August. A cannon was 
taken from New York to Honesdale, 
and added its voice to the acclaims of 



a large company of spectators who 
had assembled to witness the novel 
sight. "The track of the railroad 
consisted of hemlock rails spiked to 
hemlock ties," states one narrator of 
the event. '' Having been laid in sum- 
mer, the unseasoned rails had got a 
good deal warped and twisted before 
the opening day. The road crossed 
the Lackawaxen river over a frail hem- 
lock trestle, one hundred feet in height, 
and as the locomotive was found to 
weigh seven tons instead of four, as 
the contract had stipulated, it was 
feared by everybody that the trestle 
would not bear its weight. Mr. Hora- 
tio Allen, who had charge of the engine, 
was implored by many prominent men 
who were present not to attempt to 
cross the river. But the garland of 
glory and fame was floating before the 
eyes of the young engineer, and after 
running slowly backward and forward 
a few times before the assembled mul* 
titude, he pulled the throttle valve 
open and, shouting a good-bye to the 
crowd, dashed swiftly around the dan- 
gerous curve and over the swaying 
bridge. After running a few miles he 
returned in safety, amid the shouts of 
the people and the booming of the 
cannon."* The old " Lion" deserved a 
better fate than was reserved to it. 
Although its work had been well per- 
formed, the company was neither able 
to introduce others nor to keep it at 
work, as iron rails — which could not 
then be afforded — would have to be 
laid in place of those of wood. So it 
lay under cover on the canal dock for 

♦ • Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway/ p. 37. 
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several years, neglected and unused, 
and finally was dismembered and went 
the way of all old iron. 

The second railroad in America upon 
which a locomotive was ever run was 
the Charleston & Hamburg road of 
South Carolina ; and that engine was 
the first ever constructed in America. 
It was named the " Best Friend," was 
built at the West Point foundry, and 
was first placed upon the track and 
run in November, 1830. On January 
15, 1831, a new locomotive, and the 
second one placed upon this road, was 
run at the celebration which attended 
its opening ; and this was also built 
at the West Point foundry. 

Two other distinctive points of honor 
belong to this pioneer road of the south: 
it was the first regularly operated pas- 
senger road in this country for any dis- 
tance, and was also the first to adopt 
the use of locomotives as a definite mo- 
tive power. 

As early as May, 1828, the company 
sent a special agent to England to in- 
vestigate and report upon the com- 
pleted railroads in that country, and 
his most interesting letter, dated Liver- 
pool, August 8, 1828, is before us.* 
His decision was definitely in favor of 
steam and movable engines as against 
horse-power, wind-power, stationary 
engines or any of the other devices 
practiced in America hitherto. Upon 
the strength of his report, and in con- 

* 'Civil Engineer and Herald of Internal Improve- 
ment.' Published weekly, by John Kilboum, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 35, iSaS, p. 989. A re- 
print from the Charleston. S. C, Courier. This 
Engineer is a valuable authority on early canals and 
railroads. 



sequence of such other information as 
they could obtain, the managers of that 
road came to a conclusion in favor of 
steam before those of any other Ameri- 
can road reached that conclusion; and 
we find them making that decision by a 
formal vote in January, 1829. This 
may be safely regarded as the first ex- 
pression of absolute reliance on the loco- 
motive. as a sole means of power in this 
country, if not in the world ; and it was 
based on the judgment of the American 
whose letter I have above referred to, 
and this was before the Manchester and 
Liverpool experiments had been made. 
The writer evidently saw that the loco- 
motives he describes could be improved, 
and had an undoubted confidence in 
their future. His communication is so 
full of interest and throws so many side- 
lights upon an era of railroad develop- 
ment about which nothing can be 
uninteresting, that I here reproduce it 
in full: 

" Liverpool, August 8, 1828. 
"I have now the pleasure of com- 
municating the result of some observa- 
tions which I have been enabled to 
make since I last wrote you. With 
the exception of one or two small roads 
at some of the coal mines near this 
place, the railroad at Leeds was the first 
of much importance that I visited after 
leaving Liverpool. The railroad is 
about three and one-half miles in length, 
extending to a coal mine. It was con- 
structed about fifteen years since. The 
rails are of cast-iron, in lengths of three 
feet, and mostly in bad order. Most of 
this road descends a little from the 
mine, and about the middle of the line 
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has a self-acting plane of three hun- 
dred yards in length. They use a loco- 
motive from each end of this plane, 
which they have had in use seven or 
eight years, and think them preferable 
to animal power. These engines are 
not of the most approved kind. They, 
however, travel with their train, con- 
sisting of fifteen or twenty cars, weigh- 
ing nearly four tons each, at the rate of 
two and one-half or three miles per 
hour. I rode up and down the line of 
road on one of them, and find that they 
are easily managed and that their 
direction can be sooner changed than 
the time required to move a horse for 
that purpose. The next railroad of 
much importance that I visited was the 
Darlington & Stockton. This was the 
first experiment to apply railroads to 
the purpose of promiscuous traffic, 
and was opened to the public about 
two years since. The whole extent 
of this road, including some branches, 
is about thirty miles ; and although 
its general object was to open a 
communication from the navigation 
of Stockton with an extensive coal 
region, it was also designed for the 
general trade of the interior. This 
road is a single track, and although the 
passings are from two to three in the 
mile, the detention to the trade is not 
very great. They use both horses and 
locomotive steam-engines upon this 
road, and have had a fair opportunity 
of testing their relative utility. The 
result has been much in favor of loco- 
motives, as a reference with which I was 
favored to the accounts of the company 
fully testifies. The locomotives on this 



road are used only in the coal trade, 
and run a distance of twenty miles from 
Stockton. The greater part of this dis- 
tance descends toward Stockton, vary- 
ing from one-sixteenth to one-third inch 
per yard ; no part ascends in that 
direction, and only about two miles is 
level. They use four locomotive 
engines on this road, which lead from 
twenty to twenty-eight cars in their 
train, weighing each fifty-three hundred- 
weight independent of the car itself, 
and travel at a speed of four to seven 
miles per hour. Three of these engines 
are of Losh & Stephenson's construc- 
tion, as they are generally called here, 
and one of them of Hackworth's. I rode 
up and down the road on these different 
engines a distance of thirty to forty 
miles. Losh & Stephenson's engines 
usually carry twenty cars — Hackworth's 
twenty-four and sometimes twenty- 
eight — with which it is capable of 
traveling six and seven miles per hour. 
The others travel five and six, which is 
as great a rate of speed as they think 
prudent to move at when loaded. 
Hackworth's engine is capable of ten 
to twelve miles per hour when light. 
In returning with the empty cars, I 
found that at the greatest ascents it re- 
quired the whole power of the engines 
and reduced their speed nearly one- 
half. This road is of wrought- iron 
rails, in lengths of fifteen feet, which 
weigh twenty-eight pounds to the yard. 
From this railroad I proceeded to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. This place, with its 
neighboring coal mines upon the Tyne, 
is the birth-place and cradle of rail- 
roads and locomotive steam-engines. 
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